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U. & KEDS HANDBOOK 
OF SPORTS AND GAMES 
PREE with Keds at 
your dealers 

Gives you coaching 
on: Baseball; Basketball; 
Tennis; Handball; Track. 

Also: Rifle fundamental s; 
Camping; Elementary Navi- 
gation; Crafts; Hobbies; 
Games; Puzzles. 


CLIMBER—AI! ’round 
boy’s shoe with Arch 
Cushion to hold the foot 
in balance in action. For 
games, hiking, everything. 
Brown or black. 








Dad’s “solid” once he gets his feet 





into the game in Keds — the Shoe of 
Champions. Keds give a sure-footed 
stance for home-run swats— they help 
speed and stamina. Dad will be an 
easy touch for your new Keds — maybe 


a new mitt too! 


HI-POINT—a real husky 
for men and boys. Has 
loose-lined top. Springy 
insole to cushion shocks 
and help prevent fatigue. 
Black with white trim. 
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Ask Dad How Keds Scientific 
Features Help 


KEDS SHOCK PROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 
absorbs jars and jolts— 
helps avoid overstrain 
and fatigue. A Keds fea- 

ture famous for years. 





KEDS SCIENTIFIC LAST 
is designed to fit growing 
feet; allows full toe play. 
Gives straight-line toe 
action. Barefoot freedom 
with protection. 


HYGIENIC KEDS have breathable uppers; they're 
kept clean and odorless—the right way. Wash 
them like socks in plain soap and water. 


ONLY Genuine Keds have these features. They re 
not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 
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Should U.N. Supervise 
U.S. Aid to Greece! 


President Truman’s plan to send 
$400,000,000 aid to Greece and 
Turkey (see Junior Scholastic, March 
31, 1947) has been harshly criticized 
by some people. 

Most of the critics say that Presi- 
dent Truman should not have “by- 
passed” the United Nations. The 
problem in Greece is not only to feed 
and clothe the people, but to end 
the civil war in Greece. Help of the 
United Nations is necessary to end 
this civil war, and the United States 
must not try to do it alone — say the 
critics of President Truman’s plan. 

Defenders of President Truman’s 
plan say that the Greeks need help 
immediately and that the U. S. is 
the only country that can do it in 
time. They say the United Nations 
would take too long to reach a deci- 
sion. They say that even if most of 
the U.N. Security Council members 
could agree on help for Greece, Rus- 
sia would use its veto to block the 
plan. They say that Russia is sup- 
porting the Greek communists who 
are fighting the civil war against the 
Greek government. 


VANDENBERG’S PROPOSAL 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan, president pro tem of the 
Senate and Republican spokesman 
on foreign affairs, believes in U. S. 
aid to Greece and Turkey. But he 
also believes that the U. S. should 
not by-pass the U.N. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee was studying a bill to 
give aid totaling $400,000,000 to 
Greece and Turkey. Senator Vanden- 
berg suggested an amendment 
(change). With a few changes, the 
amendment was approved by the 
Senate committee. 

Andrei A. Gromyko, of Russia, 
charged that the United States’ plan 
ignored and weakened the U.N. He 
accused the U. S. of meddling in 
other countries’ affairs. He accused 
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Long Pants on House Pages 


On the steps of the Capitol in Washington 
ore these Congressional page boys: (left to 
right) Duane Bender, 13, Elisworth, Kansas; 
John Doan, 15, Decatur, Irid.; Leonard Schroe- 
der, 15, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Robert Lundien, 
14, Falls Church, Va.; and Wayne Miller, 16, 
Harris, Mo. 





the U. S. of using the U.N. as a 
screen to hide U. S. meddling. 

Mr. Gromyko suggested that the 
Security Council set up a special 
commission to watch over American 
aid in Greece. The commission, Mr. 
Gromyko implied, would make sure 
that the U. S. gave bread to the 
Greek people, not guns to the Greek 
government for use against Greek 
communists. 

The Greek people need and de- 
serve help, Mr. Gromyko said, but 
the Turkish people do not. But 
United States aid to Greece should 
help only the Greek people. 

The next day, April 8, Senator 
Vandenberg made a speech in the 
Senate, replying to Mr. Gromyko’s 
charges. He blamed Russia for the 
trouble in Greece and Turkey and 
said that the U.N. is powerless to 
help Greek and Turkey. 

The Senator said that the U. S. 
has not lost faith in the United Na- 
tions. He said the Greek-Turkish 
plan proves our faith because it will 
help these two nations to remain free 
instead of falling under Russian con- 
trol. 


Lilienthal Approved as 


Atomic Commission Head 


David E. Lilienthal has been ap- 
proved by the Senate as Chairman 
of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. On April 9, the Senate 
voted 50 to 31 in favor of Mr. Lilien- 
thal. 

The vote marked the end of a bit- 
ter 10-week fight. The fight started 
when a Senate committee held hear- 
ings (meetings) to investigate the 
men President Truman had nom- 
inated to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

At the hearings, Senator McKellar 
of Tennessee accused Mr. Lilienthal 
of being a Communist, of “being 
soft” toward Communists, and of 
allowing Communists to work for 
him in the Government. 

When the final vote was taken, 20 
Republicans and 30 Democrats voted 
in favor of Mr. Lilienthal. Twenty- 
six Republicans and five Democrats 
voted against him. 

The Senate also voted in favor of 
the five men President Truman had 
nominated as the other members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The United States Atomic Energy 
Commission will: 

1. Own, in the name of the U. S., 
all this country’s atomic production 
plants, atomic bombs, and materials 
for making atomic energy or bombs. 

2. Control all U. S. atomic energy 
research and development. 

3. Have the power to force any 
one to stand trial for his life for dis- 
closing atomic information the com- 
mission wishes kept secret. 

4, License for industrial or medi- 
cal use atomic inventions and devel- 
opments of non-military interest. 

Both the President and Congress 
will have the power to investigate 
or stop the Commission’s work. 

Mr. Lilienthal has been chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
since 1941. 

The TVA is a vast system of dams 
and reservoirs which create water 
and electric power, and control 


floods. 
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Russia Favors Inspection 
Of Atomic Energy Plants 


Andrei A. Gromyko of Russia told 
the U.N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on April 8 that Russia favors 
international control of atomic en- 
ergy from the mine to the plant. But 
Russia is against permitting aerial 
surveys to look for hidden atomic 
operations. 

The Commission discussed the 12 
changes Russia seeks in the atomic 
energy plan. The two major points 
Russia wants are: (1) the atomic 
bomb should be made unlawful, and 
(2) any of the “Big 5” can kill action 
by a “no” vote (the veto power). 


Babe Ruth Gets New Job 


Babe Ruth is back in baseball 
again. The 53-year-old former home 
run king has been signed up by the 
Ford Motor Company as an adviser 
for the American Legion junior base- 
ball program. Last year there were 
5,891 teams in the program. This 
year there will be even more. 

The Babe ended his big league 
career as a coach for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers in 1938. No player has 
equaled his feat of hitting 60 
home runs in a single season (1927). 


LaGuardia Is Winner 
Of One World Award 


Fiorello H. LaGuardia, former 
mayor of New York City, has been 
named winner of the 1947 One 
World Award. 

The award is given each year to 
the member of the press, radio, or 
film industry who has done the most 
to make this One World. The win- 
ner is chosen by a special committee. 
The award is a memorial to the late 
Wendell L. Willkie, Republican can- 
didate for President of the United 
States in 1940, who believed firmly 
in a united world. 

On May 11, Mr. LaGuardia will 
be presented with a silver plaque. 
Later, he will take an airplane trip 
around the world, similar to the trip 
taken by Mr. Willkie. 


Henry Ford, Pioneer 
Of the Automobile Age 


With the death of Henry Ford on 
April 7, the nation lost a pioneer of 
the Automobile Age. Mr. Ford died 
at the age of 83 in his home at Dear- 
born, Mich., not far from the farm- 
house in which he was born. 

When he was 16, Henry left the 
farm and got his first job in a Detroit 
machine shop., His starting pay was 
$2.50 a week. 

At 19, he became a road expert 
with a steam engine company. He 
worked at this job during the sum- 
mer months, but returned to the 
farm for the winter. He built a ma- 
chine shop in his father’s barn and 
conducted many experiments which 
served him later in his business. 

Ford’s first “auto” consisted of a 
steam engine built on the wheels of 
an old mowing machine. One morn- 
ing he pulled the machine into the 
road and started it. It ran 40 feet. 

In 1890, when Ford was 26, he 
moved again to Detroit, taking his 
workshop with him. He got a job 
with the Detroit Edison Illuminating 
Co. as night, fireman at $35 a month. 
Two years later, he was promoted 
to chief engineer at $135 a month. 
All this time he worked on his “gaso- 
line buggy.” He finished it at 3 a.m. 
on April 2, 1893. This was the first 
automobile in Detroit. It was so noisy 
it was considered a nuisance. 

The Detroit Edison Co. offered 
Ford the job of general superintend- 
ent if he would quit tinkering with 
gas engines. Instead of accepting 
the offer, he quit his job and gave 
all his time to “tinkering.” 

In 1902 he organized the Ford 
Motor Company with the help of 
$28,000 put up by a few friends. 

Ford introduced mass production 
methods to automobile manufactur- 
ing, using the assembly line to speed 
the process. Before the U. S. went 
to war in December, 1941, Ford had 
made 29,000,000 cars. 


Gen. Assembly Meets April 28 


The General Assembly of the 
United Nations, in which each of 
the 55 U. N. members is representéd, 
will meet in New York City on April 
28. The purpose of the meeting is 
to consider the Palestine problem 
which Great Britain has turned over 
to the U. N. (For background of 
Palestine see March 10 issue.) 
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Model “K” — 1906-7 


Model “V-8" — 1947 
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Will These Islands Become 


The 49th Star 


AWAIIANS are star-wishers. 

~ They have been wishing for 

(not on) a star for a long 

time. The star they hope for would 
become the 49th on our flag. 

Hawaiians want their 20 islands 
admitted to our Federal Union as 
the 49th state. 

Hawaii is a U. S. Territory. 

In 1898, our Government annexed 
the islands, and in 1900, by act of 
Congress, they became a Territory. 

As a Territory, Hawaii has its own 
legislature, composed of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. The 
Governor and Secretary of the islands 
are appointed for four years by the 
U_ §. President. During the absence 
or illness of the Governor, the Secre- 
tary serves as Acting Governor. 

Ingram M. Stainback, a native of 
Tennessee, is the present Governor 
of Hawaii. He has been in, govern- 
ment service since 1919. 

Hawaiians are U. S. citizens. They 
pay taxes to our Treasury, but can- 
not vote for President. They elect a 
delegate to Congress, but he has no 
vote. Joseph R. Farrington is Ha- 
waiis delegate to Congress. 

The people of Hawaii feel that the 
time has come to grant them the 





on Our Flag? 


same rights enjoyed by those living 
in the states. 

Hawaii is not the only U. S. Ter- 
ritory seeking to enter the Union. 
Alaska and Puerto Rico are also con- 
testants in the race for 49th place. 
(See Junior Scholastic, September 
30, 1946; April 7, 1947). 

Before a Territory can become a 
state Congress must pass an ena- 
bling act. This act sets forth the con- 
ditions the Territory must meet and 
allows it to draw up a constitution. 

Such an enabling act for Hawaii 
is now before Congress. It has been 
approved by the House Public Lands 
Committee. 

Many U. S. leaders support Ha- 
waiian statehood. 

In his message to Congress in Jan- 
uary, 1946, President Truman recom- 
mended that Hawaii be made a state. 

At the same time, a subcommittee 
of Congress visited the islands and 
later told Congress Hawaii was ready 
for statehood. : 

Last month, Secretary of the In- 
terior Julius A. Krug returned from 
a tour of the Pacific during which he 
visited Hawaii. Secretary Krug is 
familiar with conditions on the 
islands because his department ad- 
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ministers them. He told the Public 
Lands Committee that Hawaii passes 
all tests for statehood. 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Chief 
of Naval Operations, sees ho danger 
to U. S. safety if Hawaii is admitted 
as a state. 

Those who favor admission give 
these reasons: 

1. Hawaii is ready for statehood. 
Her people are educated; law-abid- 
ing, intelligent, and hard-working. 
They are able to govern themselves. 
They are loyal to the United States. 

2. Hawaii would not be a burden 
to support. Hawaii is larger and 
richer than many of our states. In 
1945, Hawaii paid more taxes than 
14 of our states. Hawaii should be 
given a voice in deciding how this 
money shall be spent. 

3. Hawaiians want _ statehood. 
They have petitioned Congress many 
times. In 1940, two out of three Ha- 
waiian adults voted for statehood. 

4. Hawaii's excellent record dur- 
ing the war proved the loyalty of her 
people and entitles her to statehood. 

Those who oppose statehood for 
Hawaii say: 

1. About one-third of the people 
of Hawaii are Japanese. If admitted 
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as a state, some of Hawaii's repre- 
sentatives to Congress would be of 
Japanese birth. Their loyalty would 
be to Japan, not the United States. 

2. The U. S. should not admit a 
state so far from its mainland. 

The argument that Japanese-Ha- 
waiians are disloyal to the U. S. was 
disproved during the war. The 442nd 
Combat Team that fought heroically 
in Europe was made up mainly of 
Japanese-Hawaiians. Many of them 
received military decorations. 

“. .. There was not one single act 
of sabotage or fifth column* activity 
committed [by Japanese-Hawaiians] 
in Hawaii before, during, or after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor.” 

This statement was made by the 
subcommittee of Congress that vis- 
ited Hawaii in January, 1946. 

The subcommittee also said that 
more than one-half of the Hawaiians 
serving in the armed forces were 
either born in Japan or born in Ha- 
waii of Japanese parents. 


STRING OF ISLANDS 


If Hawaii entered the Union, it 
would be the first member of the 
United States not bordering on 
another state. It would also be the 


first state outside the North American 
continent. And it would be the first 
state that was a chain of islands. 

Honolulu, capital of the islands, 
is 2,089 miles from San Francisco. 

The islands of Hawaii stretch over 
1,500 miles of the ocean. The largest 
island in the chain is Hawaii, from 
which the group takes its name. 

Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molo- 
kai, Ianai, Niihau, and Kahoolawe 
are the eight major islands. Their 
combined land area is 6,406 square 
miles. The total land of the remain- 
ing islands is only six square miles. 

The islands are the tops of large 
volcanic mountains which rose from 
the bottom of the ocean. Some of the 
islands are fringed with coral reefs. 
Their shores are largely sandy 
beaches, but steep cliffs meet the 
ocean in a few spots. 

The climate is delightfully pleas- 
ant the year round. In January, the 
average temperature is 70 degrees 
and in July, 78 degrees. The islands 
lie in the same latitude* as southern 
Mexico. Cool Pacific winds keep the 
temperature at a comfortable level 
most of the time. 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 





U. 8S. Department.of Interior 


This is a Chinese Christian Church in Honolulu on the island of Oahu. 
There are more than 150 religious centers in this Hawaiian community. 
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Two of the world’s largest vol- 
canoes are on the island of Hawaii. 
They are Mauna Kea, meaning White 
Mountain; and Mauna Loa, meaning 
Long Mountain. 

Oahu is the most important of the 
islands. It has the largest population 
(about 300,000) and the capital city, 
Honolulu. Famous Waikiki Beach 
is on Oahu. 

The U. S. Navy built up a great 
base on Oahu’s southern shore. This 
is Pearl Harbor, a name that Ameri- 
cans will never forget. On Sunday 
morning, December 7, 1941, Japa- 
nese planes bombed U. S. warships 
at anchor in the harbor. This attack 
put the U. S. into the war. 

Our Army has a large base — Scho- 
field Barracks — on the island. 

All the islands have deep gorges 
and lush vegetation. There are about 
900 different kinds of flowering 
plants. The tall cocoanut palm is the 
most common. 


SUGAR AND PINEAPPLES 


Sugar cane and pineapples are 
Hawaii's two leading products. They 
are not native to the islands. Both 
were introduced from other lands, 
but took root quickly in Hawaii's 
fertile soil. 

Sugar brings the islands about 
$60,000,000 a year. The pineapple in- 
dustry is valued at about $55,000,000 
yearly. 

About 220,000 acres are devoted 
to raising sugar. The islands have 
their own mills for making sugar 
cane into raw sugar. Approximately 
1,000,000 tons of raw sugar are pro- 
duced in a peacetime year. 

Though lying in a tropic zone, 
most of the Hawaiian Islands do not 
have heavy rainfalls. The moisture 
needed for sugar-growing is provided 
by irrigation. 

Fields of pineapple cover the drier 
uplands where sugar will not grow. 
About 63,000 acres are planted with 
this tropical fruit. Its pulp and juice 
are canned. Each year, about 20,000,- 
000 cases of canned pineapple prod- 
ucts are exported, mainly to the 
United States. 

A shortage of field and factory 
workers has hampered the sugar and 
pineapple industries. For many 
years, the U. S. Government al- 
lowed thousands of Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Filipino, and Puerto Rican la- 
borers to be imported to Hawaii. 
During the war, plantation owners 








University of Hawaii 


FACES OF MANY RACES. Among the University of Hawaii students shown 
here are a Chinese-Hawaiian, Korean, Japanese, Filipino, Portuguese, 
Hawaiian-Scotch, Chinese, Scotch-English-Japanese, and German-lrish. 


used new types of machinery that 
cut down on the number of men 
needed. Recently, workers in the 
sugar fields and factories have been 
on strike. 

Besides sugar and pineapples, Ha- 
waiians also grow rice, coftee, taro, 
yams, breadfruit, onions, and_to- 
bacco. 

The grassy uplands provide excel- 
lent pastures. Stock-raising is the 
third largest industry on the islands. 

The tourist industry is also an im- 
portant one. Before the war, Hawaii 
attracted many visitors 

Five large corporations run the 
sugar and pineapple plantations, 
shipping lines, banks, insurance 
companies, the tourist industry, and 
utilities.* 

Almost all of Hawaii's trade is 
with the 48 States. Machinery, petro- 
leum, automobiles, lumber, and food 
are shipped to Hawaii from ports on 
the U. S. mainland. 


THE PEOPLE 

Hawaii's 500,000 people are scat- 
tered over the eight major islands. 

Hawaii's population is a mixture 
of many races. They get along very 
well together. Hawaii is a fine exam- 
ple of how different races can live 
together in harmony. There are 
Americans, Britons, Norwegians, 
Germans, Spaniards, Japanese, Fili- 
pinos, Koreans, and pure-blooded 
Hawaiians living on the islands. 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 


The pure-blooded Hawaiians, such 
as the fisherman shown on our front 
cover, are declining in number. Only 
two per cent of the people are pure- 
blooded. 

The pure-blooded Hawaiians are 
Polynesians — tall, brown-skinned, 
and black-haired. When the islands 
were discovered by Captain Cook in 
1778, there were about 300,000 Ha- 
waiians there. By 1872, the number 
had dropped to 57,000 because of 
diseases brought by the white men. 

Hawaiians are a friendly, musical 
people. They present visitors with 
garlands of flowers called leis. They 
love to dance and sing. Their lan- 
guage itself is musical. It is com- 
posed of only seven consonants 
(k, 1, m, n, p, h, w) and five vowels. 
Before the white man came, the Ha- 
waiians had no written language. 

The Japanese make up one-third 
of the population. They own small 
farms, factories, and stores. 

Richest of the Asiatic peoples on 
the islands are the Chinese. They 
number about 30,000. They are mer- 
chants and professional men. 

Most of the 46,000 Filipinos earn a 
living by working on the plantations. 

The number of white Hawaiians 
(called haoles) is small. Non-whites 
are in the majority. As a result, there 
is hardly any prejudice against those 
who are not white. There are many 
marriages among Hawaiians of dif- 
ferent races and nationalities. 

Children of all races attend the 
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same schools. Though their parents 
may speak foreign languages, the 
children must learn English. 
Education is compulsory for those 
between the ages of six and 17. 
There are about 200 public schools. 
Honolulu has a university. 


HISTORY OF THE ISLANDS 


The name Hawaii comes from 
Owhyhee. It was at Owhyhee that 
Captain Cook, discoverer of the 
islands, was killed in a fight between 
his sailors and the natives in 1779. 

Cook had discovered the islands a 
year earlier. At that time, each island 
had its own king. In 1790, all the 
islands were united under King 
Kamehameha I. 

There were five Kamehameha 
kings. They were intelligent rulers, 
interested in western ways. King 
Kamehameha II and his queen vis- 
ited England in 1823. 

In 1891, Liliuokalani became 
Queen. A revolution forced her to 
give up the throne. Hawaii wished to 
join the U. S., but President Cleve- 
land refused to approve the islands’ 
request. 

A Republic of Hawaii was formed 
in 1894, with an American, Sanford 
B. Dole, as president. 

The Hawaiians, willing to trade 
independence for U. 3. rule, again 
requested annexation. Finally, in 
1898, our Government agreed to 
take over the islands. 

In August, 1898, the U. S. flag was 
raised over the islands. Now the Ha- 
waiians want to add a star to the 
flag, their star and their flag. 





U. 8S. Department of Interior 


Water tank at Dole Pineapple Can- 


nery in Honolulu on island of Oahu. 
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The Constitution Is Born 


EORGE WASHINGTON was 
G the first delegate to arrive in 
Philadelphia for the conven- 
tion. The convention was called for 
the purpose of changing the Articles 
of Confederation. But something far 
greater than this was accomplished. 
George Washington had not 
wished to be a member of the con- 
vention. His health was not good 
and he wished to live quietly at his 
Mount Vernon home. But Washing- 
ton’s friends believed that the United 
States needed his leadership and 
they urged him to go to the con- 
vention. 

On May 9, 1787, Washington 
mounted his horse and set out for 
Philadelphia. All along the way the 
people turned out to greet him. In 
Philadelphia the bells were rung 
and the stfeets were lined with ad- 
mirers when Washington rode into 
the city on May 13. 

There were 55 delegates present, 
representing 12 states. Rhode Island 
had refused to send any delegates. 
This little state, long a defender of 
individual and state cights, refused 
to have any part in forming a strong 
central government. 

Among the delegates were Benja- 
min Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, Robert Morris, Gou- 
verneur Morris, and Roger Sherman. 

John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son were in Europe, representing 


(Continued from last week) 


the United States in England and 
France. 

Patrick Henry and Sam Adams 
both opposed a strong central gov- 
ernment and refused to go to the 
convention. 


THE CONVENTION OPENS 


The convention opened on May 
25 

The delegates first step was to 
elect officers. They chose George 
Washington as president. Then they 
made rules for running the conven- 
tion. 

The first question the delegates 
asked was: Should the Articles of 
Confederation be revised (changed 
and improved ) or should a new plan 
of government be made? 


Congress had called this meeting_ 


so that the delegates could revise 
the Articles. Several states had told 
their delegates that the Articles were 
to be revised. 

But many people in the country 
believed that a strong central gov- 
ernment was needed. Some men in 
the convention believed it was more 
important to meet the needs of the 
country than to follow instructions. 

The delegates had many hot argu- 
ments. Finally they decided to write 
a new plan for government. 

The plan of government bv which 
a nation agrees to live is called a 
constitution. The me» who met at 
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George Washington arriving in Philadelphia for the Convention. 





Philadelphia wrote the Constitution 
under which the United States lives. 
For this reason, historians named 
the meeting the Constitutiona) Con- 
vention. 

The delegates agreed that the new 
government should have a Congress. 

The small states wanted a Con- 
gress like the Congress described in 
the Articles of Confederation. In this 
Congress, the small states had as 
many votes as the large states. 

The large states said that because 
they had more people, they should 
have more votes. 


A COMPROMISE 


After many arguments each side 
gave up something and won some- 
thing. This way of settling an argu- 
ment is called a compromise 

The delegates agreed to have two 
houses in Congress. Each state would 
have two members in the Senate. In 
the House of Representatives, the 
number of members from each state 
would be based on the number of 
people in the state. A large state 
would have more representatives 
than a smal] state. 


THE CONSTITUTION TAKES SHAPE 


The summer of 1787 was hot in 
Philadelphia. The delegates in Inde- 
pendence Hall were uncomfortable. 
They wore close-fitting coats, vests, 
and knee-breeches. Their shirts were 
pleated, ruffles of lace hung down 
from their sleeves, and the flies both- 
ered their legs through silk hose. 

No wonder the delegates some- 
times argued angrily. Some of them 
became so angry or so weary that 
they went home before the conven- 
tion was over. 

In spite of the hot weather and 
the arguments, most of the delegates 
went on working patiently. As the 
summer passed, the Constitution be- 
gan to take shape. 

Three branches of our Govern- 
ment were set up by the Constitu- 
tion: (1) The Executive Branch; 
(2) The Legislative Branch; (3) 
The Judicial Branch. 

The Executive Branch is headed 





by the President and Vice-President, 
who are elected by the people. Ac- 
tually, the people vote for electors, 
who then cast ballots for their choice 
of President and Vice-President. 
Each party — Democrats, Republi- 
cans, and others — has its own group 
of electors. 

The Legislative Branch consists 
of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. These two “houses” are 
the law-makers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. After both “houses” pass a 
bill, the bill goes to the President. 
If the President signs the bill, the 
bill becomes a law. If he vetoes it 
(refuses to sign it), the bill does 
not become a law unless two-thirds 
of the members of both “houses” 
vote in favor of it. 

The Judicial Branch is headed by 
the Supreme Court. The Justices 
who sit on the Supreme Court are 
appointed by the President for a 
“life term” —that is, until they die 
or retire. It is the duty of the Su- 
preme Court to decide whether the 
laws passed by Congress are true 
to the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court has the power to over-rule 
decisions of lower courts, such as 
each state has. 

This system of government is 
known as the “checks and balances” 
system. Each of the three branches 
of our Government has certain 
power, but no one branch has all 
the power. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Once the delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention had decided 
what form of government the United 





Gouverneur Morris of Pennsylvania, 
who wrote most of the Constitution. 
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Washington looks on as one of the delegates signs the Constitution. 


States should have, they were near- 
ing the end of their job. 

They described the kind of laws 
Congress might make. They gave 
Congress certain powers. Among 
them was the power to collect taxes, 
coin money, start a post office sys- 
tem, declare war, and raise and sup- 
port armies. 

The delegates gave some rights 
and powers to the states, some to 
Congress. 

The delegates decided what duties 
government officers should perform. 
They decided how the officers should 
be elected. 

The Constitution allows new 
states to enter the union. It guaran- 
tees each state protection of its 
rights. 

The men who wrote our Constitu- 
tion were very wise. They knew 
that the United States would grow 
and change. Problems that they 
could not imagine would arise. So 
they did two things. 

1. They gave Congress the right 
to make other laws which might be 
necessary for carrying out the pow- 
ers given to the government. 

2. They gave Congress and the 
State _ legislatures (law-making 
bodies) the right to amend (change 
or add to) the Constitution. Con- 
gress and the state legislatures must 
agree on these amendments. 


WRITING THE CONSTITUTION 

When all the details were worked 
out, the convention appointed a 
committee to write the Constitution 
in the clearest possible language. 
Gouverneur Morris, a leading mem- 
ber of the committee, did most of 
the writing. 


Then the Constitution was copied 
on parchment by a clerk who was a 
fine penman. It is believed that the 
man who did the writing was Jacob 
Shallus, a clerk of the General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania. 

On September 17, 1787, the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion met in Independence Hall for 
the last time. The Constitution, ready 
for signing, lay on George Washing- 
ton’s desk. 

Washington called the meeting to 
order. Then he lifted his quill pen 
and signed the Constitution. One by 
one, delegates came forward to write 
their names below the name of their 
great leader. 

A few delegates refused to sign. 
But thirty-nine delegates, represent- 
ing 12 states, signed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 
Other representatives signed it later. 

This copy of the Constitution can 
be seen today in the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 

Printed copies were made for the 
delegates and the state legislatures. 
Some of these copies are still in ex- 
istence, but they are rare. 

On September 20, the Constitu- 
tion was presented to Congress, 
which was meeting in New York 
City. After eight days of discussion, 
Congress voted to send the Constitu- 
tion to the state legislatures. 

Nine states would have to approve 
the Constitution before it could be 
put into effect. 

The convention had done its best. 
The next step was up to the states. 

Would the states approve the Con- 
stitution? 

(Third and final part next week.) 
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HILE the “Forty-Niners” 

rushed to California in search 
of gold in 1849, a few gold miners 
were quietly making their fortunes in 
Georgia. 

Few of us ever think of Georgia 
as a Gold State. But at Dahlonega, 
in Georgia’s Lumpkin County, are 
the oldest known mines in the UV. S. 
For over 400 years they have stead- 
ily yielded gold. The only time they 
were closed was during the recent 
War. 

In four centuries, about $30,000,- 
000 worth of gold has been taken 
from the mines. That isn’t much gold 
compared to the more than $10,000,- 
000 in gold mined in Nevada County, 
Calif., in a single year (1937). But 
the Dahlonega mines would have 
satisfied the greedy wife in the fairy 
tale who wished for a purse that 
never emptied. They show no signs 
of a dwindling gold supply, even 
after 400 years of mining. 


TAU-LAU-NE-KA 


No one knows how long the Dah- 
lonega mines had yielded their gold 
to man before Columbus reached 
America’s shores. 

We do know that the Cherokee 
Indians gathered scraps of gold from 
the earth's surface after a heavy rain- 
fall had washed them into view. The 


Courtesy Ethyl News 


The Oldest Mines 
in the U.S. 


Indians had none of the mining tools 
the white men later brought. 

The Cherokees called the mines 
Tau-lau-ne-ka, meaning the place of 
yellow money. Our name for it, 
Dahlonega, is taken from the Indian 
name. 

The first white men to take gold 
trom the Indians “place of yellow 
money” were Spanish adventurers, 
led by Hernando de Soto. This was 
less than 50 years after Columbus set 
foot on the American mainland. 

We have definite proof that the 
Spaniards were working the mines 
in 1540. That date is marked on an 
alabaster* burial urn containing the 
ashes of a Spanish soldier. The urn 
was dug up by miners at Dahlonega 
about 100 years ago. 

The mines were left to the Indians 
for nearly 300 years. During that 
tin.e, Georgia became an English 
colony, and later, one of the 13 orig- 
inal United States 

The U. S. Government promised 
the Cherokee Indians that they might 
continue to live in northern Georgia 
“as long as water runs and grass 
grows.” 

But news of the rich Dahlonega 
mines spread. Thousands of fron- 
tiersmen from Georgia, Tennessee 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 





Old gold-mining dredge on Chesta- 
tee River near Dahlonega mines. 


and North and South Carolina came 
to Lumpkin County between 1829 
and 1831. They forced the Indians 
out of the mines and began to work 
the mines themselves. 

The Cherokees were not only 
driven out of the mines —the U. S. 
Army drove the Cherokees all the 
way to Oklahoma. The Indians found 
even greater wealth in Oklahoma. 
Deep in the ground below their 
Oklahoma reservation they discov- 
ered vast amounts of oil. 

Negro slaves were brought to work 
the Dahlonega mines. To separate 
the gold from the ore, the slaves 
heated the ore over log fires, then 
dipped the ore into cold water, caus- 
ing it to split open. 

Other miners used more modern 
methods. Among them were a group 
of English miners who came to 
Lumpkin County in 1842, bringing 
European mining methods with 
them. They found gold in ground 
abandoned by less expert diggers. 

Some nuggets found were the size 
of a man’s head. It was not uncom- 
mon to get as much as 11] ounces of 
gold from less than two pounds of — 
ore. 


U. S. MINT SET UP 


In 1837, our Government set up a 
branch of the U. S. Mint at the 
Dahlonega mines. It was the only 
mint which coined gold alone. When 
this mint was closed in 1861 when 
the Civil War broke out, the Dah- 
lonega Mint had coined $6,121,917 
worth of gold from the mines, The 
gold coins minted there are now 
highly valued by coin collectors. 

Many well-known Americans made 
money from the mines. Among them 
was John C. Calhoun, Vice President 
of the United States (1824-1832), 
who owned a tract of land there. 
More than $24,000 in gold was mined 
from this tract in a single month. 

General Ulysses S. Grant, 18th 
President of the United States, in- 
vested money in the Dahlonega 
mines. So did Samuel J. Tilden, who 
ran for President in 1876 but was 
defeated. 

After 400 years of operation, the 
best is yet to come from Dahlonega. 
Experts say there is much gold still 
hidden under the soil. New mining 
processes make sure that little is 
wasted. 
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—i<—H/OW DOES THE REFLECTING TELESCOPE DIFFER 
FROM THE REFRACTING TELESCOPE ? 











AS GIANT-SIZED CAMERAS ? 








WHAT FACTS ABOUT A STAR ARE REVEALED BY 
YVSE OF THE SPECTROGRAPH ? 





THROUGH /TS CENTER ? 








THE REFLECTING TELESCOPE (AN OPEN TUBE) 
HAS A CONCAVE M/RROR TO BRING THE 
IMAGE OF AN OBJECT TO A FOCAL POINT. ' 

















THE REFRACTING TELESCOPE (A CLOSED TUBE) 
HAS A LENS TO BRING THE /MAGE OF 
AN OBJECT T0--A FOCAL POINT. 
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pw0To PLATE, EYEPIECE ORA 
SPECIAL RECORDING (NSTRUMENT 








THE 2OO-INCH MIRROR OF THE 
MT. PALOMAR REFLECTING TELE- 
SCOPE /S THE LARGEST /N THE 
WORLD. POURING, GRINDING, AND 
POLISHING TH/S HUGE PIECE OF 


PYREX GLASS WAS AN UNPREC- MPT] 
EDENTED ACCOMPLISHMENT. 604 yy 
MAKING AND MOUNTING /T po 


RANAS AS ONE OF THE GREATEST 
ENGINEERING FEATS OF OUR AGE. 





BACK OF MIRROR 
SHOWS HONEVCOMB 
STRUCTURE WHICH 
REDUCES WEIGHT 
AND PROV/DES 
R16/D REENFORCEMENT. 
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CTL CROSS SECTION SHOWS 
‘THAT REFLECTING SURFACE 
4S A PARABOLO/D. 








THE HUGE TELESCOPES ARE CHIEFLY USED 

AS BIG CAMERAS BECAUSE PHOTOGRAPHS 
PROV/IDE LASTING RECORDS WHICH THE ASTROM 
OMER CAN STUDY AT LEISURE ~-AND PHOTO PLATES 
SENSITIVE TO ULTRAVIOLET AND /NFRARED RAYS 
REGISTER LIGHT THAT 4S (NU/SIBLE TO THE EYE. 
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THE OBSERVATORY AT 
MT. PALOMAR, CAL/F. 
(OPEN FOR OPERATIONS 
SOMETIME /N 1947) 
HAS BEEN iv CON- 
STRUCTION FOR I9 YRS. 
Oi AT A COST OF OVER 
‘™ $6,000,000. 


THE REFLECTION OF A 
STAR CAN BE MADE TO 
APPEAR AT ANY OF 

THESE OBSERVAT/ON 
POINTS -EACH OF 

WHICH ¢S BEST SUITED 
FOR A PARTICULAR 4 


STARLIGHT 





THE SPECTROGRAPH (WHICH /S THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPANION OF THE SPECTROSCOPE) SPREADS 

THE WHITE LIGHT OF A STAR /NTO A BAND OF 
COLOR BY MEANS OF A PRISM DEVIC. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS 
OF THE STARS SPECTRUM 
REVEAL 70 THE ASTRON - 
OMER THE STAR’S SPEED AND 
DIRECTION, (7S TEMPERATURE, 
‘7S AGE, THE CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION OF ITS ATMOS- 
PHERE, AND /TS DISTANCE 
FROM NEARBY STARS. 




















PHOTOS MADE BY 
THE SPECTROGRAPH — 

WHICH 1S ATTACHED TO THE 
TELESCOPE EYEDIECE. 















OF OBSERVATION. 


HUGE MOUNTING 
15 SO PERFECTLY 
BALANCED - 
‘ 1 FLEA-POWER 
PACOULD MOVE /7. 
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“a /N BASE OF TELESCOPE. 


THE CASSEGRAIN 
Fa FOCAL POINT CAN 
NY BE EXTENDED TO 
se A SPECIAL ROOM 
Me BELOW THE 
ad MAIN FLOOR. 























THE HOLE IN THE M/RROR 1S NEEDED S 
FOR THE CASSEGRAIN METHOD~A LONG 
FOCUS THAT GIVES LARGER MAGN/F/- 
CATION. /T 1S DESIRABLE WHEN THE 
SPECTROGRAPH /S BEING USED. 
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Caniff’s New 


Comic Strip 


“™*UCK” — Bib plunked down be- 

side him on the couch — “Let's 
get Pop to take the Morning Chron- 
icle!” 

“What's up?” Tuck eyed his sister 
warily. 

“A new comic strip has started in 
the Chronicle. It’s called Steve Can- 
yon. The cartoonist who drew Terry 
and the Pirates, Milton Caniff, has 
stopped drawing Terry. He’s started 
a new adventure strip with an ex- 
air transport pilot as the hero. It’s 
terrific!” 

“Hold on. I read Terry just last 
night!” Tuck scoffed. 

“Sure, but since December 30 a 
cartoonist named George Wunder 
has been drawing Terry,” Bib said. 
“Shows how observant you are!” 

“Well,” challenged Tuck, “I bet 
you didn't notice that the time Terry 
had a gun like the one over Grand- 
pa’s mantel it was drawn so accu- 
rately it looked like a photograph!” 

“It's not as surprising as you 
think,” Bib smiled calmly. “One rea- 
son Caniff is so much admired is 
that everything he draws or de- 
scribes is accurate. You know how 
much he knew about China in Terry 
and the Pirates? He’s never been to 
China himself. He said he read book- 
cases full of books on China in order 
to get the details accurate.” 

“Whoa ...!” Tuck exclaimed. “Did 
vou say that Milton Caniff ‘said 
something? How do you know what 
he said?” 

Bib let the cat out of the bag with 
a giggle. “I saw Caniff today. He 
was looking up something about 
Middlevale in the library. And I 
have an interview with him for the 
Jeff, Jr. this afternoon!” 

“Golly crackers!” Tuck’s eyes 


danced. “What do you say we start 


for the interview right now!” 
Milton Caniff was the first car- 











Le 


toonist Bib and Tuck had ever met. 
Caniff is a tall, handsome, easy-going 
man who welcomed the two of them 
with a broad smile and a plate of 
sandwiches. 

“Gee,” Tuck exclaimed as he shook 
Caniff’s hand, “I sure was surprised 
to hear that youre not drawing 
Terry and the Pirates any more.” 

Milt Caniff chuckled. “A lot of 
people think that dropping Terry is 
a major catastrophe. Like to see a 
typical letter?” — he pulled one from 
his pocket and handed it to Tuck. 

“Dear, Dear, Oh Dear Mr. Ca- 
niff,” Tuck read, ““Don’t do it. Re- 
consider. You'll regret it, I know. 
Why it would be like giving up 
children .. . Gee, after all these years 
and to think that Sunday will be 
just Sunday now, and who cares 
WHO gets the funnies first every 
morning? ” 

“That’s the way I felt when I first 
heard about the change,” Bib ad- 
mitted. 

“The main reason I'm giving up 
Terry,” Milt explained, “is that I 














BIB AND TUCK STORY 


want to own my comic strip. I drew 
Terry and the Pirates, but I didn't 
own the rights to print it. Steve 
Canyon is all mine.” 

“Do you have assistants do the 
drawing for you? I've read that some 
cartoonists do,” Tuck spoke up. 

“Not on your life. I do all the 
drawing myself,” Milt replied. “See 
this piece of drawing cardboard? My 
assistant rules it into squares. Then 
I write the lettering in pencil.” 

“You mean you write the dialogue 
before you do the drawing?” Tuck 
registered surprise. 

“Yes — although I usually have an 
idea about the drawing as I write 
the words. The assistant goes over 
my lettering in ink. That’s where his 
job ends. I sketch the drawing in 
pencil, then ink it and color it. I play 
around with some of the Hollywood 
movie techniques —closeups, long 
shots, trick camera angles, profiles, 
fade outs, and the like.” 

“But how do you make the char- 
acters so real?” Bib wanted to know. 

“Il knock myself out doing just 
that,” Milt said with a grin. “Good 
dialogue is the first way to get true- 
to-life effects. I wrestle with dialogue 
while I burn the midnight oil. Ac- 
curate details in the drawing also 
make the story seem real.” 

“Is that why accuracy’s so impor- 
tant to you?” Tuck asked. 

“Partially. I keep the faith of my 
readers by being accuraté. If I don’t 
draw a ship or a uniform correctly, 
every reader who knows about that 
kind of ship or that type uniform will 
distrust my strip.” 

“That explains why Terry has 
been the only funnies Pop reads,” 
Bib suggested. 

Milt smiled proudly. “I’ve had un- 
usual luck appealing to dads. About 
half the grown-ups in the U. S. have 
been reading Terry.” 

“Will Steve Canyon keep in touch 
with real events the way Terry did 
during the war?” Tuck asked. 

“Yes,” answered the cartoonist. 
“That’s another way to make the 





characters real. But I draw the car- 
toons nine weeks ahead. That means 
that I can’t mention anything that 
might be changed in nine weeks. 
And I don’t take sides in politics. 
I'm a crusader only for good against 
evil.” 

“But you foresaw that the war 
with Japan was coming before it 
did, didn’t you?” Tuck stated. 

“That wasn’t prophesying, as some 
folks claim,” Milt smiled. “I just read 
the newspapers. Most people weren't 
interested in what was happening in 
the Shanghai area. But I was.” 

“Say,” Tuck exclaimed. “Didn’t the 
enemy in Terry and the Pirates have 
a plan that was so clever the Navy 
wanted to buy it from you?” 

“It wasn’t quite like that,” Milt 
explained. “Before the war I de- 
scribed a raft with a magnetic*® mine 
under it. On the raft was (1) a white 
flag indicating that help was needed, 
and (2) dummies instead of people. 
As a ship drew close enough to see 
the figures, the torpedos on the raft 
were attracted to the iron sides of 
the ship, and exploded. The Navy 
suggested that if I got any more 
ideas like that I should let the Navy 
know before I published them.” 

“Did you get any more ideas?” Bib 
asked. 

“A few,” smiled Caniff. “One was 
the use of amplifiers* to make the 
firing of one cannon sound like the 
firing of a great many cannon. I dis- 
covered after the war that the Rus- 
sians actually used this tri k.” 

“How did you happen to become 
a cartoonist?” Tuck wanted to know. 

“I've always wanted to be an 
artist,” Milt answered. “The ques- 
tion was whether I'd be a painter or 
a newspaper cartoonist.” 

“What made you decide to be a 
newspaper cartoonist?” 

“Probably the fact that I had a 
head start in newspaper work. While 
in high school I was office boy in 
the art department of the city news- 
paper. I discovered that the fellows 
who had the softest jobs (didn’t com 
to the office at regular hours) an 
got the most money were the car- 
toonists. I went to Ohio State Uni- 
versity by working on the Columbus 
Dispatch after classes. 

“All this training made it easy 
to step into a job as cartoonist with 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 


a newspaper. syndicate, the Associ- 
ated Press.” Milt chuckled. “I ex- 
ploded the notion that cartoonists 
have a soft job right there!” 

“How did you happen to start 
drawing Terry?” Bib put in. 

“I'm coming to that. While I was 
with the A.P. one of my cartoons 
made the stern-faced publisher of 
the New York Daily News, Joseph 
Patterson, crack a smile. He signed 
me up for a comic strip for his paper. 
That was the beginning of Terry.” 

“Will you miss drawing Terry and 
the Pirates?” Tuck asked. 

“As a matter of fact,” the cartoon- 
ist said, leaning back in his chair, “it’s 
rather refreshing to be doing a new 
strip. And the idea of the new strip 
gives me a chance to send Steve on 
an unlimited number of adventures. 
These five fellows and their plane 
are at hand for any rich dame, or 
gang, or guy who has hatched up a 
scheme and wants to get somewhere 
quick. Their slogan: You furnish the 
reason and we'll furnish the way.” 

“Is Steve much like Terry?” Tuck 
wondered. 

“No,” Milt retorted. “Steve’s an 
older guy than Terry. He’s young, 
but he’s been in the army a long 
time. He’s a guy with a know-how 
gleam in his eye. You can admire 
him. He'll catch the fancy of vour 
brothers just out of the army because 
he’s doing exactly what most of these 
fellows wish thev were doing — flv- 
ing around after adventure. The 
strip will appeal to your dad because 
I'll make the details accurate.” 

“Is Steve copied from someone you 





Milton Caniff at his drawing board. 


know as Flip Corkin in Terry was?” 
Bib asked. 

“No, I made Steve up,” Milt said. 
“I drew him after looking at hun- 
dreds of photographs of pilots sent 
me by the Government. Steve's typ- 
ical of all those nice long-legged fel- 
lows of the various air forces.” 

“How did you decide on his 
name?” asked Tuck. 

“I wanted a word known to every 
reader for his last name. It had to 
be easy to remember. Canyon met 
the test and had a suggestion of the 
West, too. After trying dozens of 
combinations, I finally hit on Steve 
for a first name.” 

“Steve is much like the early 
American pioneers,” Milt continued. 
“He’s present-day version of the old- 
time plainsman who guided wagon 
trains from the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers to the West Coast. He’s 
an ‘Airplanesman’ instead of a Plains- 
man. The physical type of a tall, 
flat-bellied, sandy-haired, blue-eyed 
man I wanted for my hero was in the 
best tradition of both plainsmen and 
pilots. 

“For my principal feminine char- 
acter I chose the name Copper Cal- 
houn. She’s nicknamed for the color 
of her hair. I made Copper the 
daughter of a big Stock Exchange 
operator. A girl like Copper is handv 
in a comic strip because she has 
money and is likely to pop up anv- 
where in the world.” 

“Do vou know how your strip will 
end?” Bib wanted to know. 

“T usuallv know pretty well how 
I want a comic strip to end,” Milt 
replied. “But I have changed my 
plot in the middle of a story because 
readers have guessed how the story 
will end and have written to me 
about it. So Copper might even turn 
out to be my heroine instead of a 
villainess.” 

“Have you noticed the black 
streak in Steve’s hair?” Milt asked. 
Bib nodded. “That’s so I can copvy- 
right him*. Then no other cartoonist 
can take my strip. 

“By the way,” Milt said, “here’s a 
copy of my drawing of Steve for 
you. If I tell you much more about 
the character, I might steal my own 
thunder.” 

“That settles it,” Tuck announced 
as he and Bib headed home. “Did 
you say Steve Canyon’s in the 
Morning Chronicle? The sooner Pop 
begins to take it, the better!” 
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SEEING HISTORY THROUGH THE COMMUNICATION ARTS 
é 
MOVABLE TYPE 
s 
4 JOHN GUTENBERG 
; THE CHINESE INVENTED PRINTING 
; OVER 2000 YEARS AGO. THEIR 
;. FIRST PRINTING WAS DONE WITH ey PRS EY 
4 SEALS CARVED IN WOOD ei eette 
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SMOOTH WOOD AND RUBBED OFF, 
Z AN ARTIST WROTE OUTA FULL 





PAGE OF A BOOK ON PAPER. 
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TO ANOTHER PIECE OF PADER. A SKILLED PRINTER TURNED OUT 2000 A DAY. 
; | By THE 1400'S, BLOCK PRINTING WAS ALSO THEN EUROPEANS DISCOVERED HOW TO MAKE| | AFETAL TYPE WAS SUCCESSFUL 
4 | BEING USED IN EUROPE. JOHN GUTENBERG’S MOVABLE TYPE. THEY CARVED EACH LETTER 


fe ke 


| HOME IN MAINZ, GERMANY, 1450 ON A BLOCK By ITSELF AND USED THE SAME 


LETTERS OVER AND OVER AGAIN TO MAKE 
DIFFERENT WORDS. CHINESE AND KOREAN 
PRINTERS HAD ALSO KNOWN HOW TO DO THIS. 
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OUR WOODEN LETTERS 
WEAR OUT TOO FAST 
I'M MAKING METAL 
LETTERS IN MOLDS. / 
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IT'S LONG, HARD 
WORK, ANNA, AND ONE 
SLIP OF MY KNIFE CAN 
RUIN A WHOLE BLOCK 
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JN 1882, IN BALTIMORE. 
AUGUST HAHL MAKER OF 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
RECEIVED A NEW MACHINE. 
: HE CALLED IN HIS ASSISTANT 
OTTMAR MERGENTHALER 








WELL, JOHN 
GUTENBERG, WHAT 
ARE YOU WORKING 
SO HARD AT? 


By THE 1800'S, PRINTING WITH 
MOVABLE TYPE HAD SPREAD OVER 
EUROPE AND TO THE NEW WORLD 

































MIERGENTHALER WORKED ON THE 
MACHINE. JULY 1886, THE COMPOSING 
ROOM OF THE NEW YORK TR/BUNE 


THIS 1S SUPPOSED TO 
BE A PRINTING MACHINE 
BUT NO ONE CAN MAKE IT / 
WORK. WHAT 00 yOu 
THINK, OTTMAR? 






MR. REID, MY MACHINE CASTS 
AND SETS TYPE AUTOMATICALLY 

















IT’S WONDERFUL! a 
WE’LL CALL IT THE LINOTYPE Z 


BECAUSE IT SETS ONE LINE OF 
TYPE ATA TIME. 
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Ay itv THIS SPEEDY MACHINE, BOOKS NEWSPAPERS AND 


MH MAGAZINES COULD BE PRODUCED FASTER AND AT LOWER COST. 
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Drown by Charles P. Beck 
; 










Hey, Wait a Minute! 


“f@ OING to Bet’s party?” Hank asked. 

“No. Bet’s stuffy. I wouldn’t go to 
her party even if she invited me,” Bill 
barked. 

Hey, wait a minute! Did Bill mean 
that? When he found his invitation in 
the mail that afternoon, he was tickled 
stiff. But he was One Embarrassed Boy 
that evening, Bet had heard about his 
remark. 

Bill’s new neighbor asked if he could 
be a member of the basketball team. 
Bill was captain. “Nah,” said Bill, “we 
don’t need any more fellows.” 

A week later Bill was “eating his 
words.” The new boy was a star player. 

“Aw,” Bill explained to his team. “I 
should have asked him if he could play 
before I said no. I didn’t give it a sec- 
ond thought.” 

Bill put his finger on his trouble. 
It’s a matter of taking time out for 
that second thought. Say to yourself, 
“Hey, wait a minute!” 


“The Silos 


-flow're you doing? 








Two boys and two girls are seated 
in a lunch parlor booth eating ham- 
burgers. One of the boys wants the salt 
shaker at the other end of the table. 
What should he do? 


A. Ask the person nearest the salt 
shaker to pass it to him. 


B. Lean across the person next to him 
and take the salt shaker. 


C. Wait for the waiter to come and 
ask him to pass the shaker to him. 


A is correct. Say: “Pardon me, would 
you please pass the salt?” 
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LUCKY THING WE 
HAVE TOOTSIE ROLLS 
70 GIVE US EXTRA 
PEP AND ENERGY! 
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THEY DIDN'T }/ I'VE GOT PLENTY 
HAVE TIME <\, OF TOOTSIE 4 
} 


TOEAT THE Y “ROLLS, KiDg/ 
ICE CREAM, ). HERE, LET 
EACH EAT 
One Now! )} 


LOOK! HERE'S ATRAIL OF 2X 
TOOTSIE WRAPPERS THEY 
LEFT BEHIND AS THEY RAN 






LOOK! iTS 
THE FELLOWS 
FROM 


ALL RIGHT, KIDS, 
THE PICNICS 
OVER! 













BUT THE 


SCRAM! ITS 
‘AIN TOOTSIE 
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.«. AND NOW, A SPECIAL AWARD! 


CAPTAIN TOOTSIE, YOU DESERVE A 
LETTER JUST LIKE THE SCHOOL TEAM. 


WE 
Se é COULDN'T HAVE HAD A 













TOOTSIE ROLLS 

SURE GIVE YOU 

EXTRA ENERGY 
FAST! 


LIGHT AS A 








PARTY !F YOU 
HADN‘T 


RESCUED THE 
PARTY FOOD! 





























FOR THE PEP THAT WINS AWARDS, THE BEST CLUE I CAN GIVE 
yOu iS A CHEWY, CHOCOLATY TOOTSIE ROLL. IT SENDS QUICK 
ENERGY SHOOTIN’ TO YOUR MUSCLES. AN’ IT SURE TASTES 

SWELL! M-M-M! “7S TOOTSIE ROLLS 
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Cream of the Crop 


OST of the baseball rookies that 
bloom in the spring, tra, la, la, are 
back in the bush leagues by fall. Mak- 
ing the big time is about as easy as 
pitching a trolley car. Of the 400 or 
more star “freshmen” who try out every 
season, about 10 make good. That's one 
in every 40 — not a very high average. 
And it isn’t always the rookie with 
the big reputation who makes the grade. 
Remember last season? Nobody paid 
much attention to Ralph Kiner and Del 
Ennis in the spring. But Ralph wound 
up clouting 23 homers for the Pirates, 
while Ennis slugged a neat .313 for 
the Phillies. 

What about 1947? One thing is sure 
—there are more better rookies than 
in 1946. The minor leagues, with a full 
war-less year to bear fruit, are send- 
ing up a choice crop. - 

Here are the outstanding rookie 
hopes for 1947. I’m not saying all will 
make good. But as of April 14, they were 
the cream of the crop. 

Clint Hartung, Gjants. Most talked- 
about rookie of all-time. Stands 6-4, hits 
with terrific power. Batted over .550 in 

I. league in the Pacific. Didn’t lose 
a game as a pitcher! Batting weak- 
ness — takes too big a step into the ball. 
Giant No. 2 bets: Whitey Lockman, 
outfielder; Larry Jansen, pitche: (won 
30 games with San Francisco). 

Jerry Witte, Browns. Batted .312 and 
smacked 46 home runs with Toledo last 
season. Hit three homers in his league’s 
all-star game. Brown No. 2 bet: Paul 
Lehner. outfielder. Great fielder and 





Press Association 
Frank Baumholtz, hard-hitting out- 
field prospect of Cincinnati Reds. 











Press aldame 
Clint Hartung of the N. Y. Giants, 
Mel Ott’s big rookie left-fielder. 


thrower. Batted .317 for Toledo in 
1946. 

Tom Glaviano, Cards. Hit .338 for 
Fresno in 1946, stole 68 bases. Great in- 
fielder, but who can crash that wonder- 
ful Cardinal infield? Cards No. 2 bet: 
Jim Hearn, pitcher; Charley Diering, 
outfielder. 

Bill Goodman, Red Sox. Outfielder, 
21 years old. Can hit, run, field, and 
throw. Batted .389 for Atlanta last 
season. Red Sox No. 2 bets: Sam Mele 
outfielder; Fritz Dorish and Mel Par- 
nell, pitchers. 

Steve Nagy, Pirates. Pitcher, 26 years 
old, 5 ft. 9 in. Won 17, lost 4 at Mon- 
trea] last year. Pirate No. 2 bets: Wally 
Westlake, outfielder, hit .315 for Oak- 
land; Chic Javis, 20-year-old catcher. 

Bobby Brown, Yanks. Third baseman. 
Was paid $15,000 bonus to sign with 
club. Hit .344 for Newark last year. 
Good fielder, but slow afoot. Yankee No. 
2 bets: Yogi Berra, squat strongman 
outfielder, hit .314 at Newark and belted 
15 homers; Don Johnson, pitcher. 

Henry Schenz, Cubs. Infielder. Most 
valuable player in Texas League last 
year. Batted .333, led league in doubles 
and runs, stole 32 bases. 

Jackie Robinson, Dodgers. Infielder, 
great prospect, though 28 years old. 
Fast, good fielder, just fair arm. Led 
International League in batting last 
season with .349 average. 

Eddie Robinson, Indians. Big first 
baseman. Most valuable player in In- 
ternational League in 1946. Hit .322, 
batted in most runs (121), and led in 
homers (34). 

Frank Baumbholtz, Reds. Hard-hitting 
out-fielder with impressive minor-league 
record. Fast, good fielder, but inexperi- 
enced. Former all-America basketball 
player at Ohio Wesleyan. Plays pro 
basketball during winter. Red No. 2 
bet: Red Lively, pitcher. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 






Proud, Too 


Old Man Adams was sitting on a 
park bench soaking in the sun. While 
he was sitting there, he noticed a dis- 
reputable-looking character walking 
along, picking up cigarette butts. 

The shabby individual sat down on 
the seat and began sorting his spoil. 
Presently, he threw away a long butt. 
This was too much for Old Man Adams. 
“Excuse me,” he said. “That looked like 
a very good one. Why did you throw 
it away?” 

The tramp drew himself up proudly, 
and said, “It wasn’t my brand”! 


Margaret Soto, Roosevelt School, Selma, Calif 


Armed for Resistance 


A customer stamped into the local 
grocery store and told the clerk, “I 
would like to buy your entire stock of 
rotten eggs, tomatoes, and over-ripe 
fruit.” 

“Gee willikins,” said the clerk, “you 
must be going to see that old ham actor 
play Julius Caesar at the Opera House 
tonight.” 

“I, sir,” said the customer indignantly, 
“am that old ham actor.” 

Arnold Wintkow, P. 8. 94, New York, N. Y¥ 


Like the Speed of Light! 


Jack: “Hear you stayed at a haunted 
house last night. What happened?” 

Mac: “Well, around midnight a 
ghost came through one wall, just as 
though there was no wall there.” 

Jack: “Then what?” 

Mac: “Brother, I went right through 


the opposite wall — the same way. 
Martha Mills. Brighton, Tenn 


Joke of the Week 


Here’s the joke that wins top humor 
honors for the week. It was sent in by 
Geraldean Maxwell of the Burton 
Homes School, Vancouver, Washington. 


Mark Twain, cherishing his comfort 
above his appearance, very often went 
to visit his friends and neighbors with- 
out wearing his coat or tie. His wife 
objected strenuously to this habit, and 
meeting him one day, returning from 
a neighborly visit without any sign of 
a collar or tie, scolded him soundly. 

Mark returned home, searched for 
a collar and tie, wrapped them up and 
sent them to the neighbor’s house with 
the following note: 

**A little while ago I visited you with- 
out my collar and tie for about half an 
hour. The missing articles are enclosed. 
Will you kindly gaze at them for thirty 
minutes and then return them to me?” 











Be a shutterbug! Send 
us your best snap- 
shots. You have a 
good chance to win 
a shutterbug member- 
ship button! 





Send your snapshots to: Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd |, 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. State your | 
school, and grade. 


name, age, 





By John Fryer, Jr., age 11, 6th 
grade, Lincoln School, Billings, 
Montana. William S. Hart statue. 





By James Peterson, Jefferson Jr. 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. He used 
a Brownie Reflex Synchro camera. 


* 


This photo was snapped by Galvin 
Brown, age 15, 9th grade pupil, 
Garrison Jr. H. S., Baltimore, Md. 
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WILMER! IT'S 
TIME TO GET UP! 







































SATURDAY ! 
WHY DIDNT YOU 
SAY SO BEFORE!! 



















GOSH MOM \ 
SATURDAY S THE DAY 


WHEN T CAN ENJOY 
AN EXTRA BOWL OF 






































One of the many fine foods 
ram, baked by Nabisco 
=e NAtional 

NABI BiScuit 
COmpany 


A “super” breakfast of Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat makes getting up 
a pleasure any day! Its toasty 
whole wheat flavor, its satisfying 
crunchiness makes Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat a “natural” treat 
with milk! And it’s so delicious 
dressed up with fruit—fun to eat 
hot or cold ... and a “snap” for 
Mom to fix. Ask your Mother to 
order you a package today—it’s 
the original Niagara Falls product. 
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Full Time Job 


Three little rabbits were arrested for 
vagrancy and taken to court. The Judge 
said sternly to the first rabbit, “What's 
your name and occupation, please?” 

“I'm Peter Rabbit,” was the reply, 
“and I pick up pebbles on the beach.” 

lhe Judge frowned, 7 turned to 
the second rabbit and said, “And you 
what's your name? 

“I'm Br’er Rabbit. | help mv brother 
pick up pebbles.” 

The Judge glared. You could plainly 
thought these 
worthless characters. Then he turned to 
the third rabbit and snarled, “And who 
and what do vou do?” 


see he rabbits were 


are you 
The third rapbit, a sensitive, artistic 
chap, shivered and said, “Me, I'm Peb- 


bles.” 


Muriel Verow zr. H. 8 2. Brookiyn, N. 
. Sure Thing 


Farmer (and owner of the pond): 
“Hey there! Don’t you see the sign! NO 
FISHING HERE”? 

Disgusted Fishermen: “We sure do. 
The fellow who printed that sign sure 


knew what he was talking about.” 
He Althoff. Blume A. S., Wapakoneta. Ohio 


True, True 
He: “Women can never keep a 
secret.” 
She: “Yes, they can. I have kept my 
age a secret since I was twenty-five.” 
He: “But one day you will let it out.” 
She: “No. If I can keep a secret eight 


years, I can go on keeping it.” 
Millicent Tower, Roseburg (Ore.) Jr. High School 





SOLID SENDERS! 


1946 American League 
Batting Champion 


Again Louisville Slugger Bats shared the Nation’s 
top batting honors with the 1946 Champions of 
both major leagues. They know as do tens of 


thousands of ball players throughout the world, 


“It pays to play with the finest.” 
FREE AT YOUR DEALERS! 


1947 FAMOUS SLUGGER YEAR 






<« & 

ball Rule Book direct to Dept. 
8-32 sritterte hb & Bradaby Co 
Loutsville 
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SLUGGER BATS 
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These quvestiong are based on articles 
I IZENnS | UiZ in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 








CROSSROADS OF PACIFIC 


Fill in each of the blanks in the 
following sentences. Score 4 points 
each. Total, 4 

The largest of the Hawaiian is- 
lands 4 OR 

The Hawaiian island with the 
Bact vib NE is 
_. is_the 
the Hi awaiian islands. 





pore" capital of 


4. ____ sis the Governor of 


Hawaii. 
5. The U. S. Government annexed 
the Hawaiiar, islands in the year 
6. Secretary ot the Interior — 
, ___. approves statehood for 
Hawaii. 
7. Hawaii's most important crop is 
Joseph . 
de ozs ite to me Seve 
9. The Hawaiian islands were dis- 
covered by caunie in 1778. 
10. The large naval base in Hawaii 


is called 





Farrington is Hawaii's 





My score 
2. PICK ONE 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 4 
points each. Total, 12. 

1. People who oppose the U. S. plan 
to aid Greece and Turkey say 

a. These nations fought on Ger- 
many’s side during the war and should 
not receive help from us. 

b. The United Nations, not the VU. S. 
alone, should help Greece and Turkey. 

c. Both countries do not need help. 

d. Russia opposes the plan and the 
U. S. should not take any step of which 
Russia disapproves. 

2: The One World Award is in mem- 
ory of 





1. Pioneer auto 2. Winner of the 
manufacturer who 


died this month. 





One World Award. 


a. President Roose- c. Wendell Will 


velt kie 
b. Thomas Jefferson d. Woodrow 
Wilson 


3. In the plan to contro] atomic en- 
ergy, Russia approves 

a. Giving up the veto power. 

b. Outlawing the atomic bomb. 

c. Inspection of atomic plants by 
air. 

d. Giving the U. S 
inspect atomic plants. 


sole power to 


My score 


3. OUR CONSTITUTION 


Write the answer to each of the 
following questions on the line pro- 
vided. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. Where was the Constitutional 
Convention held? —_— 

2. Which state refused to send dele- - 
gates to the Convention? _-_ 

3. Who was chosen President of the 
Convention? 

4. How many states had to approve 
the Constitution to put it into effect? 














My score 


4. PRINT SPRINT 


Arrange the following events in the 
history of printing in the order of their 
happening. Number them | to 4. Score 
2 points each. Total, 8. 

( ) Linotype. 

( ) Block printing. 

( ) Metal type. 

( ) Movable type. 

My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Identify each of the following men. 
Write your answer on the line provided 
under each picture. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 





3. U.S. Senator who 
supports the plan to the American Legion 
aid Greece and Tur- junior baseball pro- 
key. gram. 


4. New adviser for 








My score 


My total svore 

















Words starred * are defined below. 


alabaster (AL-uh-bas-tuhr). A white 
mineral that looks like marble. 

amplifiers (AM-plih-fie-uhrz). Ap- 
paratus to strengthen sounds and to 
make objects larger to the eye. A loud 
speaker, which makes the voice louder, 
is an amplifier. 

copyright (KOP-ih-rite). Exclusive 
right of a person to the thing he creates. 
Authors, poets, composers, book pub- 
lishers, etc. secure copyrights from the 
Government to prevent others from 
using their work without permission. 

magnetic (mag-NEHT-ihk). Having 
the power to attract. A magnet is a stone 
or piece of iron or steel that draws to it- 
self bits of other metals. 

sabotage or fifth column (sab-o- 
TAHZH). Sabotage means deliberate 
destruction of goods, buildings, bridges, 
etc., by an enemy. Sabotage comes from 
sabot, the French word for shoes. In 
the 18th century dissatisfied French 
workers threw their wooden shoes into 
the machinery to put it out of order. 

People who carry on sabotage are 
called saboteurs (sab-o-TUHRZ). 

Saboteurs are members of the fifth 
column. The fifth column is the group 
of people who sympathize with and help 
an enemy nation. 

latitude (LAT-i-tood). Distance north 
or south of the equator, measured in 


degrees. 
utilities (u-TIL-i-tees). Public ser- 
vices, such as railroads, buslines, gas 


and electric companies. 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO Ag ToAihe FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
ps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 


PICTORIALS; Canes. A 
ag fen} Real yo 5¢ with ap- 
sD —, apital Stamp —_ 


pt. 7, Little Rock, 


A NEW PRECISION DESIGNED 32 CAL. REVOLVER 


WESTERN COWBOY GUN (Nicke! A etd 
Precision made-32 Cal. size—stee 1.00 each 


Absolutely harmless, unbre me oa legal everywhere 
WESTERN COWBOY HOLSTER (Right or left or both) 
Decorative appointments in Stainless Stee!.. .$1.25 each 
WESTERN COWBOY BELT (134'’ wide) 
uckle and decorations in Stainiess Stee!....$1.85 each 
WESTERN SHERIFFS BADGE (Stainiess Stee!). .$0.35 each 
Shipped Prepaid by Insured, Parcel Post 
anywhere in U. S., Canada, Alaska & Hawaii 


SHERIDAN COMPANY, Somersworth, N. - Ht. 
AN IDEAL L GIFT FOR 


MOTHER’S DAY 


14K GOLD FINISH 
MAPLE LEAF PIN 


Engraved as shown or any name 
ENGRAVED FREE 
Send 50¢ With this ad 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING co. 
1301 SURF AVE. Dept. BROOKLYN, 24, N. Y. 


Pans aud hangs 


Chane sian, Goin, op ol ea 

quality. Reasonable prices from 

8} Q mm Write today. Deparment 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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NTL Lem REEEW news xX word 





is; 


go; 


. To study. 
. Kind of gem. 

. Secretary of Interior. 

. Sea between N. Borneo and the Philip- 


. Fail to hit. 
. To dislike. 26. To soak up. 

. Kind of vase. 

. To the same extent. 

. Mouth of a bird. 31. To be ill. 
. Abbr. for South Dakota. 


. Hawaiian dish made of taro root. 


. Abbr. for year. 
. Capital of Hawaiian islands. 


. Woman soldier in U. S. Army. 
. Three-toed sloth of S. Amer. 
9. Third tone of musical scale. 

. Conjunction showing a choice. 
. Having to do with a certain place. 
. U. S. Secretary of State. 

. Entertains. 

. Small bolt to hang things on. 
. Short sketch. 

. Capital of Norway. 

. Soft part of any fruit. 

2. Forms of insanity, 

3. Form of be. 

. The eye. 


30. 


Answérs to Last Week’s 
ACROSS: 
peal; ll-crag; 14-Dr.; 
neon, 
3l-sand; 
39-Owen; 
DOWN: 


. To work at steadily. 

. Over (contraction). 

. Territory of U. S. in N. Pacific. 
. One of Hawaiian islands. 

. Slightly sarcastic. 

. Flat drawing of earth’s surface. 


17. Not different. 


pines. 


23. Sick. 


Hawaiian wreath of flowers. 


Related. 








A cover. 





Newsword Puzzle 
4-mime; 3-Polynesia; 10-ap- 
15-pair; 17-to; 18-saga; 21- 
23-acre; 25-nay; 27-thus; 28-Evan; 30-Eli; 
32-Al; 34-sea; 35-irk; 36-veto; 38-are; 
40-e’en; 42-win; 43-so; 44-S.D. 
l-copra; 2-alp; 3-rye; 4-Melanesia; 5- 
6-Micronesia; 7-ear; 8-pads; eon 12-at; 13- 
16-i.e.; 19-gat; 20-Acheson; 22-Navarre; 24- 


l-car; 


rule; 26-Yankees; 29-N.D.; 32-avow; 33-Lewis; 37- 


tend, 


41-no. 











‘MR. PEANUT 


Crossword 
Puzzle Contest 


WINNERS 


Congratulations to the winners in Plant- 
ers Crossword Puzzle Contest which closed 
March 4, 1947. Winners of the first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth prizes are: 


FIRST PRIZE—$25.00 
JUNE HILDEBRAND, 17, 


Box 777, Mt. Shasta, Calif. 
SECOND PRIZE—$15.00 
JEAN WILLIS, 14, 


828 Mulberry Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 
THIRD . PRIZE—$10.00 
PETER BLACK, 13, 


233 Amherst Ave., Syracuse 5, N. Y. 
FOURTH PRIZE— 
(15 prizes of $1.00 each) 
SIDNEY ALBRIGHT, 15, 
va 1103 State St., Helena, Mont. 
ROSALIE BINDER, 13, 
5237 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
WILLIAM BUTRYN, 15, 
459 Verona St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


ARLINE EASTON, 13, 
280 Morris Ave., Mt. Lakes, N. J. 


ROBERT HOMER, 16, 
118 Breese Terrace, Madison 5, Wisc. 


HECTOR A. LAPOINTE, JR., 17, 
91 Oregon St., Fall River, Mass. 


JAMES McCLUN, 13, 
Box 385, Louisville, Nebr. 


KENNETH McCULLEN, 14, 
10532 Oglesby, Chicago, Ill. 


EDWARD McMANMON, 18, 
Vernon, N. Y. 
ALCEE MERRY, 14, 
3 Tanglewylde Ave., Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
PHILIP PLUMB,..13, 
Idleyld Stan Route, Roseburg, Ore. 


JUDITH LEE SABLE, 15, 
1529 E. Johnson St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


DORIS JEAN SMITH, 12, 
631 19th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


LEONA SWIERINGA, 14, 
93 W. 19th St., Holland, Mich. 


SHIRLEY MAE WAHLE, 16, 
13 Grovelin, Godfrey, Ill. 


The 100 honorable mention prize 
winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
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SPACE 





POSTURE is important. Sit 
erect, feet flat, to acquire 


avoid fatigue. ly, finger action only. 


* Smith-Corona Portables offer you 
full size “office typewriter” keyboards 


& ; plus features which you must see to appreciate— 
{} *) effortless Floating Shift” (a Smith-Corona first’’), 
ire. 5. protective All-Around Frame,”’ Touch Selector, etc. 
Wi? —plus speed, easy action, and an outstanding name 
\ for high quality. Convenient carrying case included. 
> % ™ With reasonably brief practise, according to Norman 
Saksvig, any beginner or “‘occasional’’ typist can quickly acquire 
“useful” typing speed—faster, that is, than handwriting, more 
legible, more businesslike. And from that point on, your type- 
writer becomes a home necessity. 
Perhaps your dealer can supply you now. If not, he can show 


you a Smith-Corona, explain it, and list your order. Production 
is increasing; it’s not too early to order one right now. 


SMITH-CORONA 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


“CORRECT TYPING is really SO EASY!” 


says NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on typing technique 
Over 200,000 typists and students have witnessed his amazing demonstrations 


TOUCH TYPING, which anyone can quickly memorize, begins with above finger 
positions on eight “home” keys. 
(A Suggestion: keep this page so you can refer to it when you commence typing.) 





FINGERS should curve as PivoTfingersfrom“home” “HUG THE KEYS,” says ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, 
shown, wrists and arms positions to strike keys Saksvig—eliminate arm instruction book, touch 
comfortable balance and relaxed. Tap keys brisk- with proper fingers... or wrist action, keep typing chart (with exer- 
then return “home”’. i 


BAR 









fingers close to keys. cise on back)—then go! 





Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding 
Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons. 
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AFree and Responsible Press 


HE present state and future pros- 
pects of freedom of the press are 
problems which deeply concern every 


thinking American. In an effort to secure 


an objective analysis of mass media 
methods of communication, Henry R. 
Luce, of Time, Inc., and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., provided the 
funds for a significant and authoritative 
inquiry in this field, without assuming 
any control or responsibility for its con- 
clusions, 

A commission of thirteen was ap- 
pointed under the chairmanship of 
Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago. Members of the 
committee were Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., 
John M. Clark, John Dickinson, William 
E. Hocking, Harold D. Lasswell, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Charles E. Merriam, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Robert Redfield, 
Beardsley Ruml, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
and George N. Shuster. This commission 
interviewed numerous witnesses and 
was assisted by a staff of experts under 
Dr. Robert D. Leigh. ; 

There follows a condensation of their 
report, A Free and Responsible Press, A 
General Report on Mass Communica- 
tion: Newspapers, Radio, Motion Pic- 
tures, Magazinesy and Books, by the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, as 
published by Fortune Magazine. Wher- 
ever the word “press” is used it refers to 
all the media listed in the title of the 
report. 

The Prebiem 

The Commission set out to answer 
the quéstion: Is the freedom of the 
press in danger? Its answer to that ques- 
tion is: Yes. The development of the 
press as an instrument of mass com- 
munications has greatly decreased the 
proportion of the people who can ex- 
press their opinions and ideas through 
the press. Those who direct the ma- 
chinery of the press have engaged from 
time to time in practices which so- 
ciety condemns and which, if contin- 
ued, it will inevitably undertake to 
regulate or control. 

Today our society needs, first, a 
truthful, comprehensive, and intelligent 
account of the day’s events in a context 
which gives them meaning; second, a 
forum for the exchange of comment and 
criticism; third, a means of projecting 
the opinions and attitudes of the groups 
in the society to one another; fourth, a 
method of presenting and clarifying 
the goals and values of society; and, 
fifth, a way of reaching every member 
of society by the currents of infor- 
mation, thought, and feeling which the 
press supplies, 

For a considerable period (since 


1909) the number of daily English- 
language newspapers has fallen at a 
fairly constant rate. At the same time 
there has been a growth in literacy, in 
total population, and in total circulation. 
The peak of 2,600 dailies reached in 
1909 has been steadily reduced to the 
present 1,750. Only 117 (approximately 
one out of twelve) of the cities in which 
daily newspapers are published now 
have competing dailies. Altogether 40 
per cent of the estimated total daily 
newspaper cifeulation of forty-eight mil- 
lion is non-competitive. Rival news- 
papers exist only in the larger cities: 
Twenty-five hundred of the 16,000 and 
more weekly newspapers of the nation 
disappeared between 1910 and 1920, 
another 1,300 between 1920 and 1930, 
and 1,750 more in the~next decade. 
Fewer than 10,000 now survive. 

A few big houses own the magazines 
of largest circulation. Thirty years ago 
there were nearly two dozen major 
women’s magazines and a group of six 
large magazines which was just emerg- 
ing. Now the six largest in a reduced 
field have nearly nine-tenths of the total 
circulation. 

In book publishing the competitive 
area is comparatively broad. New book 
houses appear frequently, and some rap- 
idly achieve financial success. Approxi- 
mately two hundred houses provide 90 
per cent of the books published in the 
United States each year. More than a 
quarter of the annual titles are produced 
by the ten largest publishers. 

Over the last twenty years, four 
great radio networks have emerged—the 
National Broadcasting Company, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
American Broadcasting Company, and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. The 
natural tendency of advertisers to gravi- 
tate toward the networks has induced 
nearly eight hundred of the thousand 
stations to become affiliated with the 
chains. 


Approximately a fifth of the theater 
capacity of this country has been affili- 
ated with the five companies producing 
motion pictures. The theaters in the best 
city locations with the largest audi- 
ences, the highest admissions, and the 
longest runs have been controlled by 
eight major companies. 

Large individual units in a single 
medium are not the only types of Big 
Press that have grown up. Another kind 
of development, especially in the news- 
paper field and in motion pictures, is the 
ownership of more than one newspaper 
or other mass medium in one or several 
cities by a single person or corporation. 
These are called chain ownerships. 
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Monopolistic practices, together with 
the cost of machinery and the momen- 
tum of big, going concerns, have madé 
it hard for new ventures to enter the 
field of mass communications. 


. How the Press Has Performed 


Private enterprise in the field of com- 
munications has great achievements to 
its credit. The American press probably 
reaches as high a percentage of the 
population as that of any other country. 
Its technical equipment is certainly the 
best in the world. It has taken the lead 
in the introduction of many new tech- 
niques which have enormously increased 
the speed and the variety of communi- 
cations. Whatever its shortcomings, the 
American press is less venal and less 
subservient to political and economic 


pressure than that of many other coun- . 


tries. The leading organs of the Amer- 
ican press have achieved a standard of 
excellence unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world. It is necessary to keep these 


general comments in mind in order to © 
see the criticisms-which follow in the 


proper perspective. 

1. Information and discussion regard- 
ing public affairs are only a part, and 
often a-minor part, of the output of the 
communications industry. 

2. The agencies of mass communica- 
tions are big business, and their owners 
are big businessmen. 

Bias is claimed against consumer co- 
operatives, against food and drug regu- 
lation, against Federal Trade Commis- 
sion orders designed to suppress fraud- 
ulent advertising, and against F.C.C. 
regulations affecting newspaper-owned 
broadcasting stations. Other claims in- 
volve affiliations with suppliers of raw 
paper stock and their affiliations with 
electric power companies. Still others 
arise from the ownership of outside busi- 
nesses by the owners of the press. Many 
people believe that the press is biased 
in matters of national fiscal policy. 

3. Sales talk should be plainly labeled 
as such; whether for toothpastes or tar- 
iffs, cosmetics or cosmic reforms, devices 
for reducing waists or raising prices. It 
should be separated from material 
which is not advertising or advocacy; 
and the control of the two kinds of 
content should be, so far as possible, in 
separate hands. 

4. One of the most effective ways of 
improving the press is blocked by the 
rvess itself. By a kind of unwritten law 
tne press ignores the errors and misrep- 
resentagions, the lies and scandals, of 
which its members are guilty. 

The Commission has repeatedly re- 
corded its conviction that the press itself 
should accept responsibility for perform- 
ance in the public interest. In several 
other walks of life the occupational 
group is organized for this purpose, and 
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erring members are disciplined by the 
group itself. 


What Can Be Done by Government 


1, We recommend that the consti- 
tutional guarantees of the freedom of 
the press be recognized as including the 
radio and motion pictures. 

2. We recommend that Government 
facilitate new ventures in the communi- 
cations industry, that it foster the intro- 
duction of new techniques, that it main- 
tain competition among large units 
through the antitrust laws, but that 
those laws be sparingly used to break 
up such units, and that, where concen- 
tration is necesSary in communications, 
the Government endeavor to see to it 
that the public gets the benefit of such 
concentration. 

3. As an alternative to the present 
remedy for libel, we recommend legisla- 
tion by which the injured party might 
obtain a retraction or a restatement of 
the facts by the offender or an oppor- 
tunity to reply. 

4. We recommend the repeal of legis- 
lation prohibiting expressions ,in favor 
of revolutionary changes in our institu- 
tions where there is no clear and pres- 


ent danger that violence will result from 
the expressions. ; : 

5. We recommend that the Govern- 
ment, through the media of mass com- 
munication, inform the public of the 
facts with respect to its policies and of 
the purposes underlying those policies 
and that, to the extent that private 
agencies of mass communication are 
unable or unwilling to supply such 
media to the Government, th® Govern- 
ment may employ media of its own. 

We also recommend that, where the 
private agencies of mass communica- 
tion are unable or unwilling to supply 
information about this country to a par- 
ticular foreign country or countries, the 
Government employ mass communica- 
tion media of its own to supplement 
this deficiency, 


What Can Be Done by the Press 


1. We recommend that the agencies 
of mass communication accept the re- 
sponsibilities 6f common carriers of in- 
formation and discussion. 

2. We recommend that the agencies 
of mass communication assume the re- 
sponsibility of financing new, experi- 
mental activities in their fields. 


__ 3. We recommend that the members 
of the press engage in vigorous ‘mutual 
criticism. 

4. We recommend that the press use 
every means that can be devised to in- 
crease the competence, independence, 
and effectiveness of its staff. 

5. We recommend that the radio in- 
dustry take control of its programs and 
that it treat advertising as it is treated 
by the best newspapers. 


What Can Be Done by the Public 


1. We recommend that nonprofit in- 
stitutions help supply the variety, quan- 
tity, and quality of press service 
required by the American people. 

2. We recommend the creation of 
academic-professional centers of ad- 
vanced study, research, and publication 
in the field of communications. We rec- 
ommend further that existing schools of 
journalism exploit the total resources of 
their universities to the end that their 
students may obtain the broadest and 
most liberal training. 

3. We recommend the establishment 
of a new and independent agency to 
ay praise and report annually upon the 
performance of the press. 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to 


Action for Unity, by Goodwin Watson. 

Harper, 1947. 165 pp., $2. 

Men of good will are agreed that 
racial and religious discrimination, if 
permitted to spread, can destroy Amer- 
ica. There is less agreement as to how 
best to combat the backwash of preju- 
dice, fostered by fascism, which threat- 
ens to swamp us. Determined to prepare 
a constructive program for furthering 
intercultural relations, the Commission 
on Community Relations of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress appointed Profes- 
sor Goodwin Watson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to con- 
duct a survey of U. S. minority groups. 

In Action for Unity there is com- 
pressed the experiences of hundreds of 
organizations and individuals who have 
devoted themselves to fighting intoler- 
ance. Methods as different as concilia- 
tory negotiations with bigots and 
militant mass meetings to protest dis- 
crimination are evaluated. There 
emerges a pattern of action based upon 
thorough understanding of the frustra- 
tions which make hate a contagious 
disease. The survey cf&lls for new leader- 
ship to supplement and invigorate the 
old, working among those who are hat- 
ers rather than among those who need 


Teachers 


no further convincing, direct attack 
upon the principle of segregation, de- 
fense of the right to be different, and 
the creation of “action-research service 
bureaus” which will go to the roots of 
specific problems and direct the action 
necessary to remove causes of com- 
munity strife. 

School administrators and _ teachers 
will find this volume a practical guide 
to a delicate problem which cannot be 
solved by evasion. Especially challeng- 
ing is the recommendation that schools 
collect data on race or religious classifi- 
cation of students and teachers, so that 
the data can be used to improve com- 
munity relations. 


The Santa Fe Trail, by the Editors of 
Look, Random House, 1946, 271 pp., 
$3.50. 

The editors of Look do not beat the 
drums for Santa Fe to the exclusion of 
all other Western trails. In fact, they 
admit the greatness of the Oregon- 
California trail and the Mormon Trail. 
Although the Santa Fe carried less traf- 
fic than the other trails, it is unique as a 
traders’ trail. Its 800 miles from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, carried Yankee commerce west- 


ward, and on the way back wagon-trains 
were laden with bales of buffalo robes, 
beaver skins, and silver from Mexico. 

The trail is placed in the context of 
the whole westward movement. It is en- 
livened by pictures in which guns smoke 
in a bar room, and trains smoke crossing 
the continent. There are chapters on 
manifest destiny, the railroads, peopling 
the prairie, and the modern Southwest. 
It is a panorama drawn simply but 
powerfully by artists with word and pic- 
ture. American history teachers can 
direct students to this volume for reports 
on the westward movement. 


Gas Turbines and Jet Propulsion for 
Aircraft, by G. Geoffrey Smith. . Air 
craft Books, 370 Lexington Ave., N 
Y. 17, N. Y., 1946. 256 pp., $5. 
Many engineers believe that before 

very long gas turbines will be used not 
only in aircraft but also in automo- 
biles, railroads, and steamships. Scien- 
tific-minded students will be interested 
in this volume which defines and illus 
trates the principles of jet propulsion. 


How to Use a Book, by E. Wayne Mar 
jarum. Rutgers U. Press, 1947. 111! 
pp., $1.50. 

Virtues of this volume, which will 
impress the reader who is in a hurry to 
learn how to read, are that there aren’! 
too many pages and they are well organ 
ized. Dr. Marjarum has directed his 
efforts to college students. He explains 
the parts of books and the functions 
they serve, suggests ways of retaining 
what you read, and how to read rapidly 
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GUIDE FOR LESSO 


Theme Article — Australia — Land Down U 
— pp. 4, 5, 6 


AIMS 


To aid the pupils in informing themselves about the 
“Land Down Under,” and to get them to think critically 
about this information. 


PROCEDURE 
A. Road Signs 2 


Teacher: You have all seen billboards and car-cards ad- 
vertising automobiles, breakfast foods, motor oils, and 
cheese crackers. Perhaps you have somewhere noticed the 
big roadside markers that tell of historic events relating 
to a town or state. Read the theme article and see what facts 
and what pictures could be used in this billboard fashion. 


Examples: 


1. Pictures of platypus. Wording: Australia - The World’s 
Oldest Continent. 

2. Picture of a kangaroo. Wording: Australia — Island, 
Continent, Nation. 

3. Picture of an emu giving chase to a spiny-quilled 
echidna. Wording: Australia — Land of Thousands of 
Animals and Plants Found Nowhere Else. 

4. Maps of Australia and the United States. Wording: 
Australia — Only Slightly Smaller Than the U. S. A. 
— 3,000,000 Square Miles. 

5. Picture of Australia’s flag. Wording: The Common- 
wealth of Australia — Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, Tas- 
mania. 

6. Picture of the equator with Australia lying below it. 

Wording: Australia — The Land Down Under. 

Picture of wheat field. Wording: Australia’s Biggest 

Farm Crop — Wheat. 10,000,000 Bushels Exported 

Each Year. 

8. Picture of sheep. Wording: Australia — The World’s 
Largest Producer and Exporter of Wool. 

9. Pictures of manufacturing plant. Wording: Australia 
Has the Resources to Make Her a Great Industrial 
Country. 

10. Pictures of public buildings. Wording: Sydney and 
Melbourne — Australia’s Greatest Cities. 


= 


B. Discussion 


1. Among the benefits we eniov in the 'nited States for 































ich we can thank our Government are the national park 
system, the postal service, free schools. For what services 
can an Australian thank his government? 

(Public schoo] education; plane and train travel; tele- 
graph and postal service; telephone and radio; regular 
money payments to the sick, aged, unemployed, and 
accident victims; payments to ‘parents fer every child 
under 16 except the first; the government is planning 
to extend free medical service to all Australians.) ~ 
2. If New York City’s seven million peonle were the total 

population of the United States, we woul! have a situation 
similar to the one in Australia where the lund area is almost 
equal to that of the United States and where the population 
of the whole continent is less than that of New York City. 
To build up the population, the Australian government 
seeks settlers from other countries.. The government figures 
that it can take 70,000 immigrants a year, but no one who 
is not white may make his permanen! home in Australia. 
What reason is given for this restriction? 

Australia fears that people of Asia would enter the 
country in large numbers and, because they would work 
for lower wages, would take away the jobs of white 
workers. 

3. Can you think of ways of preventing low wages other 
than shutting people of Asia out of the country? 

4. Can you think ot any reasons the people of Asia might 
give for claiming the right to settle in Australi»? 

5. Can you name the kinds of beauty and knowledge ‘hat 
have been revealed to mankind through the followi: ¢ peo- 
ple who could not qualify for permanent residence in A*'s- 
tralia? — Dr. George Washington Carver. Hidevo \eguchi, 
Marian Anderson, Confucius, Li Po. (Agricultural science, 
medicine, music, philosophy, poetry.) 

6. Has the United States welcomed people of Asia as 
citizens? 

7. From what continent are the American Indians be- 
lieved to have come? 

8. If a country wishes to be the chamnion of small 
nations against the mighty, what do you think that coun- 
try’s stand on color and creed should be? 

9. If a country means to be a leader in the Pacific, what 
do you think would be the fair attitude for that country te 
take toward the Pacific peoples? 

10. What things would you list as successes, what con- 
ditions would you call failures in the Australian wavy of life? 

Suggestion: Read Lands Down Under, by C. Hartley Grat- 
tan. A pamphlet with photographs published by the Web- 
ster Publishing Company and the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 129 East 52nd Street. New York. N. Y. 
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Our Constitution — Part Ill — The Bill of Rights — 
pp. 7,8 


PROCED!'RE 


Through oral reading, cartooning, dramatization, and 
blackboard aids, the pupils will tell the story of the rati- 
fication of the Constitution. 

Teacher: Roger, Dick and Sheila, we will ask you to put 
your drawing skill to work in cartooning the struggle be- 
tween Federalists and Anti-Federalists. 

Kent, will you stand at the blackboard like a scorekeeper 
and write down the name of each state as it ratifies the 
Constitution? Head your chart with the dates — December 
1787 to May 1790 — the period embracing the first and the 
last ratification. 

Linda, Andy, Bob, and Concetta, you will act as narrators 
reading one paragraph of the article each, and then repeat- 
the procedure. Pause after “Everybody began to write letters 
to the newspapers and make speeches about the Constitu- 
tion.” (The cartoonists will already have begun their draw- 
ings at the board or on scratch pads.) 

Domenick, Steve, Alma, Kate, and Lydia, see what you 
can think of by way of speeches, arguments, and letters to 
the papers of 1787-1790 


Examples: 


1. Ladies and gentlemen, I consider it a privilege to 
address your organization on the vital question that con- 
fronts our newborn country. The Constitution — etc. 

2. You're not seeing the question from all sides, Mr. 
Morris. I feel that this Constitution—etc. 

3. To the Editor; Dear Sir: Permit a citizen of this state 
to voice his opinion of the new Constitution. I believe that 
history will prove—etc. 

Present your ideas when the narrator says: “Everybody 
began to write letters to the newspapers and make speeches 
about the Contitution.” 

Narrators, you will resume the paragraph by paragraph 
reading of the article. At the blackboard, Kent will list, in 
conjunction with the reading, the names of the ratifying 
states. 

The Constitution was regarded as incomplete in its pro- 
visions by many of the state legislatures. They said that 
they expected additions, or amendments, to be added so that 
the government could not take away the rights of citizens. 
Ten Amendments known as the Bill of Rights were added 
to the Constitution within three years of its adoption. Ben, 
Tom, Marjorie, Marino, Nancy, Ingrid, Harriet, Jack, Mary, 
and Gino, will you, in the order named, make yourselves re- 
sponsible for one of the ten Amendments. When the nar- 
rators reach this point in the story, you will read aloud 
what your Amendment guarantees, 


Seeing History Through the Arts — Photography 
—p. 11 


1. What makes of cameras can you name? 2. What pho- 
tography words have you in your vocabulary? (Shutter, lens, 
focus, light meter, projector, kodachrome.) 3. As long ago 
as the year 1400, artists used the word camera-ebscura. What 
did they mean by the term? 4. Have you any daguerreotypes 
in your home? 5. When did George Eastman begin his ex- 
periments in photography? 


The Chocolate Tree — pp. 9, 10 


Teacher: As you read the article, prepare to report on the 
following assignments. Marietta, you will describe the cacao 


tree. Fred, tell us about harvesting the pods. Herb, describe 
what happens in the chocolate factories. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test 


1. What is Australia’s leading export? (Wool.) 

2. What is Australia’s nickname? Why is it called that? 
(Land Down Under: Because it is south of the equator. ) 

3. Is Australia one, two, or all of these: an island, a con- 
tinent, a nation? (All.) 

4. Into how many states in Australia divided? (Six.) 

5. By what name are the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution known? (Bill of Rights.) 

6. What do we call the people who were in favor of 
adopting the constitution in 1788 and 1789? (Federalists. ) 

7. What is the name of the tree from which we get 
chocolate? (Cacao tree. ) 

8. On what continent was this tree first found? (South 
America. ) 

9. Who invented roll film? (George Eastman. ) 

10. Whose plane set the latest round-the-world flight rec- 
ord? (Milton Reynolds. ) . 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 

1. DOWN UNDER: 1-animal; 2-city; 3-river; 4-state; 5-animal; 6-ani- 
mal; 7-city; 8-state. 

2. MORE DOWN UNDER: 1-Commonwealth; 2-Labor; 3-wool; 4-Indian. 

3. FIVE IN A MATCH: l-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-e; 5-d. 

4. CHOCOLATE FILL-IN: i- Aztec; 2-Spain; 3-Africa; 4-U. 

5. MIX QUIZ: 1-Milton Reynolds; 2-First; 3-Daguerre; 4- Tein. 

6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1- Australia; 2-George Eastman; 3-Ad- 


miral Byrd; 4-cacao or cocoa. 


Solution to Newsword Puzzle, p. 18 


ABROSS: 1-sea; 4-yam; 5-adds; 7-Melbourne; 12-aliens; 13-Elks; 16-pal; 
17-toy; 19-at; 20-tip; 22- RL; 23-no; 24-e’er; 25- all; 27- -go; '28-No.; 29-lethal: 
31-t.b.; 32-I’d; 33-or; 34- China; 36- do; 37-oaten; 38-so; 39-holy; 40-O.K 

DOWN: 1-Sydney; 2-easel; 3-am; 5- Australian; 6-Dr.; 7-map; 8-elate; 
9-Lilienthal; 10-be: ll-on; 14- kangaroo; 15-stool; 18-oiled; 21- probity; 26- 
Lt.; 30-hods; 34-Cook; 35-N.E.; 39-ho 





YEAR-END QUIZ COMING 


With the May 19th issue of Junior Scholastic a spe- 
cial supplement consisting of four pages of a Semester 
Review Quiz will be published. There will be one quiz 
supplement for each pupil subscriber, and it will 
not be bound in the magazine. You may wish to with- 
hold distribution of these quiz sheets until a later date. 
The Semester Quiz will cover all the major articles, the 
news roundup articles, maps, and U.N. News that has 
appeared in Junior Scholastic this term, starting with 
the February 3rd issue. 

This special service is provided subscribers to Junior 
Scholastic and other Scholastic magazines at no add- 
tional charge to the subscriber. One section of the quiz 
will be mainly pictorial. 


In Next Week’s Issue — May 12th 


Theme Article: New Zealand and Tasmania. 
American Achievements: Bicycles. 
. Bib and Tuck story. 
Special articles on Air Transport. 
May 19th Issue 
Special Student Achievement Issue 


Sc yn apt Awards Winners in Junior Division Writing 
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